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Moderne Geschichtswissenschaft: Fiinf Vortrage. Von Karl 
Lamprecht, Professor an der Universitat Leipzig. (Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Hermann Heyfelder. 1905. Pp. 130.) 

What is History: Five Lectures on the Modern Science of History. 
By Karl Lamprecht, Professor of History in the University of 
Leipzig. Translated from the German by E. A. Andrews. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan 
and Company. 1905. Pp. viii, 227.) 

Professor Lamprecht has made his visit to America to lecture at 
St. Louis and at Columbia University the occasion of publishing the 
most interesting and most important of his works on historical method. 
His earlier productions in this field have been introductory in form. 
To be sure they deal with very fundamental questions of the scientific 
investigation and interpretation of history, and contain much that 
is new; but in the main they have been written from the standpoint of 
destructive criticism, or go to establish a general scientific basis for 
his distinctly original contributions to historical method. With the 
ground well cleared, and separated by the Atlantic from polemical en- 
vironment, Professor Lamprecht could develop his method positively 
and constructively. 

The lectures are before us in two editions, the German original and 
an English translation. Before considering their subject-matter it will 
be well to measure the accuracy and success of the translation. Any- 
one who has worked through Lamprecht's earlier essays on historical 
method does not need to be told that the difficulties which have con- 
fronted the translator are appalling. We have borrowed our historical 
method from Germany so utterly that an English terminology does not 
exist. He is confronted at once, for instance, by " Kulturgeschichte ". 
How shall it be translated? " Culture history " is a barbarism, and " his- 
tory of civilization " with its inheritance of bric-a-brac is an absurdity. 
What is the translator to do, then, with the indispensable adjective 
" kulturgeschichtlich ", — to say nothing of more difficult terms ? 

The translation inevitably suffers from such conditions. In spite 
of them it gives us a rendering which is clear, readable, and reliable 
for sense, and which is a useful contribution toward an English termi- 
nology of the subject. Many inexcusable inaccuracies in detail occur, 
however. Thus : " because there is a pleasure which consists largely 
of pain, bitter-sweet feelings; e. g. the sensation of greenish-yellow, 
etc." (p. 124), is not a satisfactory translation of:— "denn es gibt eine 
Lust, die mit Unlust gemischt ist, ein Bitter-Susses z. B. oder die 
Empfindung eines Griin-Gelben usw." (p. 70). The vacillation in 
choice of words, which is noticeable here and there, is usually due to 
the search for an equivalent which does not exist,— as when " Reiz- 
samkeit " is translated " excitability " on p. 101, is given in the original 
on p. 102, and is translated " sensitivity " on p. 138. The most serious 
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error is the confusion, several times in the second lecture, of the terms 
symbolical and typical. These defects are not serious enough, however, 
to keep anyone from the translation. It will give a clear idea of the 
principles of Lamprecht's method ; for thorough and detailed knowledge 
we must go, — rather more than usual, — to the original. 

The first of the five lectures in the volume, — the one delivered at 
St. Louis, — begins with the sentence : — " The modern science of history 
is primarily a social-psychological science ", — that is social in distinc- 
tion to individual. The two schools of history which are thus indicated 
belong, really, to different stages of intellectual development. From 
its beginning in the imaginative epic and the realistic genealogy his- 
tory has progressed with civilization. In the eighteenth century, — in 
accord with the prevailing mode of thought, — each series of events 
was considered to be the manifestation of an " idea " which was made 
effective by great individuals. Later these " ideas " were regarded as 
transcendental, as in Ranke's works. 

Meanwhile, however, social-psychic phenomena were attracting 
attention. Herder introduced the concept of the " folk soul ", and a 
new interpretation of history arose, — the descriptive history of civiliza- 
tion. This disappeared with the ending of the first period of subjec- 
tivism. When subjectivism began to dominate again, about 1870, psy- 
chology, economics, ethnology, etc. had established themselves, and 
with their help, and as a part of the same movement, a new and more 
penetrating social-psychic interpretation of history appeared, i. e., cul- 
ture-history. Burckhardt began the analysis of psychic conditions by 
dividing the Middle Ages from modern times, a division generally 
recognized by the individualistic school, although, with that incon- 
sistency which constitutes its chief charm for many minds, it generally 
denies the possibility of a systematic extension of the method. Lam- 
precht is the first who has worked out logically and applied systemat- 
ically the principles of the social-psychic method. 

The first three Columbia lectures deal with the system of culture- 
periods, Lamprecht's great contribution to historical method. In the 
first he gives a sketch of German history in order to describe the char- 
acteristics of the periods and the manner of transition from one to 
another. In the second he treats more fully the present, subjectivistic, 
period in order to show more clearly the character and mechanism of 
the transitions and periods. And in the third he makes a general appli- 
cation of the principles which have been brought out in the review of 
German history. 

This description and analysis of the most essential part of the 
Lamprecht method is the most thorough and at the same time the most 
concrete that we have. It shows, moreover, a careful reworking of his 
scheme since it was first applied and some modification in consequence. 
The period of conventionalism, the later Middle Ages, he now regards 
as a subordinate transition-period, rather than as a fully independent 
period, like the preceding typical, or the succeeding individualistic. 
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Similarly the subjectivistic period is divided into an earlier and a later, 
which are separated by a reaction. 

The underlying principles of these periods may be briefly indicated. 
In every period there comes, eventually, a time when new stimuli ap- 
pear, economic, intellectual, etc. No one can escape them, they rule 
the age with constantly increasing power. The result is a dissociation 
with the dominant of the existing period, which brings in its train great 
psychic confusion and even suffering. But gradually men come under 
the control of a new dominant, and finally a new period, different in 
quality and breadth, takes the place of the old. The transition and the 
period are both primarily social-psychic, and the dominant is an active 
force, — not a passive expression of individual acts. This determines 
at once the position of the individual. He is dominated by the transition 
and by the period. Within them he enjoys freedom ; but he cannot 
pass their bounds. An illustration is furnished in the imperfect suc- 
cess of the constant effort of historians to free themselves from the 
dominant of their time in order to understand the past. The true task 
of history is to study these periods and their transitions in the im- 
portant social groups, — especially the nations, the most fundamental 
of all. 

The concluding lecture is devoted to the problem of universal his- 
tory. Nations are not isolated, they are osmotic, to borrow a term 
from natural science. The relation may be a specific renaissance of the 
culture of a past nation, a specific reception of culture from a con- 
temporary nation, or a more truly osmotic interchange from day to day. 
This foreign culture may furnish stimuli, etc.; but to be effective there 
must not be too great a difference in the psychic level of the nations 
concerned. The change of the dominant may thus be helped or hastened 
from without; but it can really come only from within the nation itself. 
To trace the culture-relations of nations is the problem of universal 
history. 

The scientific principles of the culture-history method are but those 
which have given, not alone to natural science, but also to economics, 
ethnology, the history of art and literature, and the other sciences of 
man, their great success in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
What is history? or, rather, Where is history? 

Asa Currier Tilton. 

The Early History of India from 600 B. C. to the Muhammadan 
Conquest, including the Invasion of Alexander the Great. By 
Vincent A. Smith, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1904. 
Pp. vi, 389.) 

In the brief space at my disposal it is difficult to speak in an adequate 
fashion of the merits of this book. The first point that should be em- 
phasized is, that Mr. Smith is a pioneer and one attempting a task that 
has frequently been pronounced impossible. The second point is that 



